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NOTES 

St. Paul's Cathedral. — The emergence of Sir W. 
Richmond's scheme of glass mosaics from the dimness of 
the choir to the fuller light of the space beneath the dome 
has led, and none too soon, to discussion upon the merits of 
this work. The question of the appropriateness or inappro- 
priateness of the decoration in the choir is one which need 
not here be critically considered. It is undoubtedly often 
beautiful in detail where it is visible at all, and gives a 
general sense of some presence of warmth and colour. There 
it stops ; for the dimness of the light puts it beyond the 
reach of closer attention. But once under the dome, a di- 
rect challenge lies in its relations to the architecture, and to 
the mosaics already there. The first fact which strikes the 
eye, and from the most distant possible point of view, is 
ithat something has gone wrong with Wren's architecture. 
Wren carried his piers up so that they cut across the 
arches. If this was inevitable, it- was unfortunately so. 
But it was not insistent in effect. On the contrary, it was 
not even obvious but only discoverable, so to say. But now 
these piers have been broken up into panels, and a resort, 
which Wren's genius had veiled by compensations of space 
and simpleness, has become the one inescapable feature in 
the construction of the dome. This frankly seems to us 
the worst thing which has been done. The next impres- 
sion a visitor has, who was acquainted with St. Paul's 
before the change, is that the dome area has shrunk. The 
sense of immensity, of mystery, of the breathing life of 
some great Thing — this and what else made for the sublime 
in St. Paul's is largely affected by the change. If after these 
impressions the visitor sits down to calm enquiry, he will see 
that the cause lies in the plastering and in the pretty petti- 
nesses of the new glass mosaics. Perhaps their being of glass 
would not really matter much, for the restlessness of their 
glitter— the Alhambra ballet part of them, if we may call it 
so — would possibly soon go in the smoke and gas. But it is 
clear that the new designer has failed in grasp of principle ; 
he seems to have welcomed each hollow or enclosure as the 
home for an idea, while grandeur as a whole has escaped 
him unapprehended. In the meanness of scale of these 
decorations, in their multiplication of detail, in the sense 
they convey of the shams of veneer — in a word, in their want 
of relation to Wren's theory and achievement — lie faults 
which nothing but their removal can remove. Every fair- 
minded man will recognise and appreciate the position as 
advanced by the Dean. ' No one else would do anything, 
the Cathedral was in a disgraceful state, we found the 
money and there you are,' he says in effect. ' Now that 
we have had all the hard work and brunt of the business 
you outsiders come and find fault.' Just so; but why did 
they not stop at the cleaning, and go on raising money to 
be spent under the direction of authoritative and collective 
classic-architectural advice ? Meantime, for those who 
knew and loved St. Paul's the new state of things is 
irritating and sad. 

A Beautiful instance of Colour Work. — It 
would seem out of place to review a purely ornithological 
work in The Artist. But yet we must draw attention to 
one* which is quite remarkable for the beauty of its figures 
of eggs in colour. We refer to the Seebohm's Eggs of 
British Birds, for which Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford of 
Sheffield made the illustrations. Probably in the whole 
history of natural history publication no such beautiful 
colour work as this has been done through so long a 
series. The few eggs figured in Ootheca IVolleyana are 
admirable, but the range of the work in this present 
instance is far more extended in scale. The strength yet 
delicacy of colour, the graduation of tone — what, for want 
of a better word, I can only call the individuality of 
character — here are simply admirably shown. We most 
heartily congratulate Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford upon 
this painstaking and brilliant achievement. 

* Coloured Figures of the Egjs of British Birds, by Henry 
Scebohm. Edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe. (Sheffield, Pawson 
(c Brailsford.) 



The Lady of Shalott, which Mr. H. A. Eves has 
kindly drawn for The Artist, is an admirable bit of 
pen work. The lines by Tennyson, which the picture 
illustrates, are too well known to need quoting here. The 
cracked mirror and the other incidents tell their own story 
of the coming of ' the curse.' 



April the 22nd will see the first Great Exhibition of 
Advertising Media, which will be held in Niagara Hall 
under patronage which secures it legitimacy and success. 
This exhibition has been brought together with a view to 
showing the chief newspapers of the world, together with 
examples of the various methods of advertising both in- 
door and out, especially those of leading lithographers and 
printers and all who supply firms with material for adver- 
tising ; therefore the ever-interesting poster will play an 
important part, and we would advise our readers to apply 
at once for space and submit their best work, for the 
exhibition will have real technical value and will be a 
medium of introducing designer and advertiser, such as 
has not occurred before. There are to be two classes, those 
of the proprietor and those of the designer, and these will 
be divided into eleven sections, and there will be window- 
dressing displays and competitions, for is not this one of 
the leading means of advertisement ? H. T. 



Mr. Georg von Hoesslin, whose pictures have be- 
come very well known here of late, is of German family, 
but was born and educated in Boston and is an American 
citizen. He studied painting in Munich under Voltz and 
Lindenschmidt, and since then he has lived and worked in 
Rome, Venice, on the Riviera, indeed almost all over the 
Continent. Mr. Hoesslin's work is poetic in thought and 
treatment, and unlike most artists he varies his methods 
with his subject, using clear, highly-finished mediums for 
his bright pictures, while those of more fancy and poetry 
he treats with soft pastelic tones and delicate dreamy back- 
grounds, but in whatever mood he may come to us he is 
an artist of whom we should like to see much more. 



An Apology.— We take this opportunity of offering 
our sincere regrets and apologies to the Manchester Cor- 
poration for an error in our last. Victory, O Lord, by 
Sir J. E. Millais, is in the possession of the Manchester 
Corporation, and not of that of Birmingham as stated. 



Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall have published the first 
number of a portfolio of pictures under the name of 'The 
Art Portfolio.' It is devoted to reproductions of popular 
masterpieces. The present number contains four: The 
Maid and the Magpie, of Sir Edwin Landseer ; A Dame's 
School, by Thomas Webster,- Charles R. Leslie's Uncle 
Toby and Widow Wadman, and Frederick Walker's Har- 
bour of Refuge. It would be impossible to speak in too 
high terms of praise of these admirable reproductions. 
They are done in photogravure, and are simply marvellous 
at the price — threepence each ! It is worth paying more 
than as many shillings to possess so beautiful a reproduc- 
tion of Frederick Walker's masterpiece alone. 



Pictorial Comedy. — Charles Dana Gibson has come 
to England in delightful manner in this new serial which 
Mr. Henderson is bringing out. The pictures dealing with 
Mr. Pipp are not all of equal merit ; of course the best 
is Mr. Pipp at dinner in No. I. But Mr. Pipp's reception 
by young bloods in the Park is delightful, and so (in No. 
. II.) is Is a Caddy ahuays necessary? Mr. Gibson's after- 
thoughts in the way of scratches (e.g., in this last) are quite 
too careless, and therefore to be regretted. He is working 
a bit too rapidly, altogether. 
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